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acetylene exhibits a notable economy. Inasmuch as the partial satura-
tion of acetylene with any combustible vapour is an operation of
extreme simplicity, requiring no power or supervision beyond the
occasional recharging of the carburettor, it is manifest that the original
main coming from the generator supplying any large establishment
where much warming, cooking (or motor driving) might conveniently
be done with the gas could be divided within the plant-house., one
branch supplying all, or nearly all, the lighting burners with plain
acetylene, and the other branch communicating with a carburettor,
so that all, or nearly all, the warming and cooking stoves (and the
motor) should be supplied with the more economical carburettcd
acetylene. Since any water pump or similar apparatus would be in
an outhouse or basement, and the most important heating stove (the
cooker) be in the kitchen, such an arrangement would be neither com-
plicated nor involve a costly duplication of pipes.
It follows from the fact that even a trilling proportion of vapour
reduces the upper limit of oxplosibility of mixtures of acetylene with
air, that the gas may bo so lightly carburetter! as not appreciably to
suffer in illuminating power when consumed in self-luminous jets, and
yet to burn satisfactorily in incandescent burners, even if it has been
generated in an apparatus which introduces some air every time the
operation of recharging is performed. To carry out this idea, Caro
has suggested that 5 kilos, of petroleum spirit should be added to the
generator water for every 50 cubic metres of gas evolved, i.e., I Ib.
per 160 cubic feet, or, say, 1 gallon per 1000 cubic feet, or per 200 Ib.
of carbide decomposed. Caro proposed this addition in the case of
central installations supplying a district where the majority of the
consumers burnt the gas in self-luminous jets, but where a few preferred
the incandescent system ; but it is clearly equally suitable for employ-
ment in all private plants of sufficient magnitude.
A lowering of the upper limit of cxplosibility is also produced by the
presence of the acetone which remains in acetylene when obtained
from a cylinder holding the compressed gas (cf. Chapter XI.). Accord-
ing to Wolff and Caro such gas usually carries with it from 30 to 60
grammes of acetone vapour per cubic metro, i.e., 1*27 grammes per
cubic foot on an average ; and this amount reduces the upper limit of
cxplosibility by about 16 per cent., so that to this extent the gas
behaves more smoothly in an incandescent burner of imperfect design.
Lepinay has described some experiments on the comparative technical
value of ordinary acetylene, carburotted acetylene, denatured alcohol
and petroleum spirit as fuels for small explosion engines. One particular
motor of 3 (French) h.p. consumed 1150 grammes of petroleum spirit
per hour at full load ; but when it was supplied with carburetted acety-
lene its consumption fell to 150 litres of acetylene and 700 grammes of